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Welcome  back  to  our  Living  History 
Classroom!  This  issue  marks  our  fifth 
anniversary  of  publication.  To  celebrate 
the  event,  we've  gathered  some  of  our 
best  features  from  issues  past.  We  have  focused  on 
the  articles  and  activities  that  chronicle  the  history  of 
the  people  who  governed,  lived,  and  worked  at 
Tryon  Palace  and  our  other  historic  sites. 

We  look  forward  to  bringing  you  another  year  of 
snapshots  from  the  past.  As  always,  if  you  have 
questions  or  suggestions,  we'd  love  to  hear  from 
you.  We  also  welcome  submissions  from  teachers  or 
students.  Please  write  or  phone: 


Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

P.  O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  North  Carolina  28563 

(800)  767-1560 

(919)  514-4900 


Printed  in  U.S.A.  1,500  copies  printed  at  $.98  per  copy,  courtesy 
of  the  Kellenberger  Historical  Foundation. 


REMEMBER 

THIS 

GENTLEMAN: 

GOVERNOR 

WILLIAM 

TRYON 

Long  before  "Tryon"  was 
the  name  of  a  palace,  it  was 
the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  would  one  day  leave 
his  mark  on  North  Carolina 
history.  That  man  was 
William  Tryon,  governor  of 
the  North  Carolina  colony 
from  1765  to  1771. 

William  Tryon  was  born 
June  8,  1729,  in  Surrey, 
England,  which  is  southwest 
of  London.   He  joined  the 
British  army  and  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
and  later  a  lieutenant 
colonel.   In  1757,  when  he 
was  twenty-eight,  Tryon 
married  Margaret  Wake. 
Their  daughter,  also  named 
Margaret,  was  born  four 
years  later. 


Tryon  wanted  to  serve  his 
king  and  to  advance  himself 
in  military  rank.   He  decided 
to  accept  the  post  of 
lieutenant  governor  of  the 


colony  in  North  Carolina. 
He  was  supposed  to 
substitute  for  Governor 
Arthur  Dobbs,  who  wanted  to 
make  a  trip  back  to  England. 
The  Tryons,  with  their  three- 
year-old  daughter,  came  to 
Brunswick,  North  Carolina, 
in  October  1764.  Architect 
John  Hawks  also  came  with 
Tryon.   He  would  later 
oversee  the  construction  of 
the  palace  at  New  Bern.  (See 
related  article  on  page  6.) 


Tryon  was  ready  to  take  over, 
but  Dobbs  decided  he  wasn't 
ready  to  travel  yet!  There  was 
not  much  for  Tryon  to  do 
except  to  visit  different  areas 
of  the  colony  he  would  soon 
govern.   Tryon  was  on  one  of 
those  journeys  in  March  1765 
when  he  found  out  that  Dobbs 
had  died.   Now  Tryon  would 
have  to  take  over  as  governor. 

Many  important  things 
happened  in  North  Carolina 
over  the  next  six  years.   In 
1765  and  1766  Tryon  had  to 
deal  with  the  colonists' 
protests  over  the  British  tax 
known  as  the  Stamp  Act, 
until  Parliament  repealed  the 
tax.   Tryon  was  involved  in 
setting  a  boundary  line 
between  British  and  Cherokee 
territory.  He  also  picked  New 
Bern  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina  and  arranged  for  the 
Palace  to  be  built  as  a 


residence  for  the  governor 
and  a  meeting  place  for  the 
council,  the  upper  house  of 
the  colony's  legislature. 

Tryon  took  great  interest  in 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
He  visited  the  Moravian 
settlements  in  the  western 
part  of  the  colony.  The 
Moravians  recorded  in  their 
community  diary:  "The 
morning  was  spent  visiting  in 
the  houses,  the  Governor  and 
Br.  Loesch  going  into  every 
room,  kitchen  and  cellar,  he 
inquiring  about  everything.  .  . . 
In  short  one  could  see  that  he 
had  received  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  our  customs  and 
methods."    When  a  Tuscarora 
Indian  leader  visited  him  in 
Brunswick  and  became  ill 
with  the  mumps,  Tryon 
arranged  for  the  leader's  care 
and  wrote:  "he  dined  twice  at 
my  Table  which  was  as  often 
as  his  Health  would  permit.   I 
found  him  not  only 
Humanized,  but  really 
Civilized."    (This  comment 
reveals  Tryon's  European 
prejudices  about  Native 
Americans,  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  the  Tuscarora 
leader.) 

The  one  thing  Tryon  didn't 
like  about  North  Carolina  was 
the  climate.   Like  many 
Europeans,  Tryon  had  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  climate  and 
suffered  from  fevers  and  other 
illnesses.    He  wrote:  "These 


are  inconveniences  I  am  told 
every  newcomer  must 
experience  in  this  Colony 
they  term  it  a  seasoning." 
He  added,  jokingly,  "Surely 
it  has  a  little  too  much  of  the 
Kian  [cayenne]  Pepper  in  it." 

■     There  was  more  than  just 
the  climate  to  spice  up 
Governor  Tryon's 
administration.    The 
Regulators,  a  group  of 
settlers  in  western  North 
Carolina,  had  been  angry  for 
some  time  over  high  taxes 
and  corrupt  local  officials 
who  took  advantage  of  the 
settlers.  They  began  to  riot, 
breaking  into  courtrooms  to 
interrupt  court  business  and 
terrorizing  the  officials  they 
disliked.  Tryon  decided  to 
call  out  the  North  Carolina 
militia  (citizen  army)  to  stop 
the  Regulators.   Tryon  and 
the  militia  defeated  the 
Regulators  at  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  on  May  16,  1771. 

Tryon  was  glad  that  he 
ended  the  Regulator  crisis 
when  he  did,  because  he  had 
been  given  a  new  post  as  the 
governor  of  New  York.   He 
left  North  Carolina  in  July 
1771.  Josiah  Martin  became 
the  next  (and  the  last)  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Tryon  served  as  governor  of 
New  York  from  1771  until 
1780.    During  the  American 
Revolution,  he  commanded 
loyalist  troops  and  led  a 


successful  expedition  (from 
the  British  point  of  view!) 
into  Connecticut  to  raid 
American  supplies.    Tryon 
had  to  leave  New  York  in 
1780  because  he  had  severe 
gout,  a  problem  with 
metabolism  that  causes  pain 


the  resentment  they  felt  over 
high  taxes  and  unjust  officials. 
To  the  people  of  New  Bern,  it 
was  a  symbol  of  their  town's 
importance  as  North 
Carolina's  capital,  even  after 
the  capital  relocated  and  the 
Palace  itself  burned. 


Why  do  we  remember  this  gentleman 
more  than  many  others? 


in  the  joints  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  He  returned  to  England 
and  became  a  lieutenant 
general,  and  finally  colonel, 
of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  before  his 
death  in  London  in  1788. 

Tryon  was  one  of  many  men 
who  served  the  king  as  the 
governor  of  a  royal  colony 
before  the  American 
Revolution.    Why  do  we 
remember  this  gentleman 
more  than  many  others? 

Governor  Tryon  served  at  a 
pivotal  time  in  the  North 
Carolina  colony's  history  and 
built  a  building  that 
symbolized  much  of  that 
history.  The  Palace  was  not 
just  a  place  for  the  governor 
to  live.  It  was  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  the  king,  when  the 
king  still  ruled  North 
Carolina.  For  the  Regulators 
the  Palace  was  a  symbol  of 


Who  could  forget  the 
gentleman  who  started  all 
that?  t 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES 

Page  17 

Across:  1.  Eighty-six   4.  Harpsichord 
8.  Then    9.  Dressing  11.  Son  13.  Blair 

15.  Fire   18.  Neatness   19.  Lady 

Down:  1.  Elwin  2.  India 

3.  Fortifications   4.  Her  Excellency 

5.  Roost  6.  Organ 

7.  December  10.  Not  14.  More 

16.  Mind    17.  Wake 

Page  20  Tea  set,  Candle,  Quill   Pen, 
Bed  Curtains,  Writing  Desk,  Sailing 
Ship,   Fireplace,   Carriage 

Page  21    Writing  Desk,  Bed  Curtains, 
Carriage,   Sailing  Ship,   Fireplace, 
Tea  Set,  Candle,  Quill  Pen 

Page  26  Isaac  Edwards 

Page  31   Santa  Claus 


TRYON  PALACE: 
THE   YEAR-ROUND 
CLASSROOM 

When  is  it  a  good  time  to  bring 
your  class  to  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens?  With 
the  number  and  variety  of 
programs  here  year-round,  it's 
hard  to  find  a  time  when 
something  interesting  isn't  going 
on!  December  and  April  are  two 
of  the  most  popular  times  to 
visit,  but  there  can  be  special 
advantages  to  touring  during  the 
off-peak  months  as  well.  Let's 
take  a  season-by-season  look  at 
the  activities  in  our  living  history 
classroom. 

September-October-November:  If 

you're  looking  for  an  in-depth 
special  program  or  just  want  your 
class  to  experience  eighteenth- 
century  life  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
consider  a  fall  field  trip  to  Tryon 
Palace.  From  mid-September 
through  November,  second- 
graders  can  find  math  and  science 
lessons  in  the  gardens  during  the 
Young  Sprouts  program,  while 
fourth-  to  sixth-graders  can  try 
their  hands  at  eighteenth-century 
crafts  in  Colonial  Skills.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  guided  tours 
of  the  historic  sites,  teachers   can 
also  sign  up  their  classes  for  the 
Who  Was  I?  information 
scavenger  hunt  at  the  New  Bern 
Academy,  or  the  Stepping  into 
History  role-play  program  for 
middle-schoolers. 


Fall  Visit  Tips:  Since  many  social  studies  texts  cover 
colonial  America  in  the  first  units,  you  can  plan  your  visit 
to  be  either  an  introduction  to  or  a  culmination  of  your 
colonial  studies.  And  since  weather  can  be  variable,  check 
the  New  Bern-area  forecasts  a  day  ahead  to  let  students 
know  how  to  dress  for  the  weather. 

Christmas:  The  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  Christmases 
past  make  this  an  unforgettable  time  to  visit  our  historic 
sites.  During  the  Christmas  tour,  students  can  learn  about 
the  evolution  of  American  Christmas  customs  as  they  visit 
the  first  floors  of  the  Palace,  Kitchen,  and  three  houses,  as 
well  as  the  Union  army  camp  and  the  New  Bern  Academy. 
Christmas  tour  dates  vary  slightly  each  year;  check  with  OLir 
tour  coordinator  for  information  on  the  upcoming  season. 

Christmas  Visit  Tips:  Because  the  Christmas  tour  season 
provides  such  a  unique  experience,  it's  an  extremely 
popular  time  to  visit.  Be  sure  to  plan  your  trip  and  make 
reservations  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  When  you  call 
our  tour  coordinator,  have  alternate  dates  or  times  in  mind 
in  case  your  first  choice  is  already  booked.  Take  advantage 
of  the  background  information  on  pages  27-31  of  this  issue 
of  Living  History  Classroom  and  in  the  special  Christmas 
Times  flyer  you'll  receive  on  site,  integrating  your  visit  into 
a  lesson  on  Christmas  customs.  On  the  day  of  your  visit, 
we'll  do  our  best  to  keep  everyone  from  heading  to  the 
same  building  at  the  same  time,  but  be  prepared  for  some 
waiting  time. 

And  if  you  miss  out  on  the  Christmas  tour,  don't  despair! 
Consider  the  advantages  of  a  history-focused  tour  in  one  of 
the  quieter  seasons. 

January-February-March:  Does  your  class  have  cabin  fever? 
A  trip  to  Tryon  Palace  may  be  just  what  you  need  to  beat  the 
winter  blues.  Take  a  guided  tour,  or  try  the  Who  Was  I? 
and  Stepping  into  History  programs.  Colonial  Skills  is 
offered  January  through  mid-March;  Young  Sprouts  tours 
resume  in  their  spring  format  in  March  and  run  through 
May. 

Winter  Tour  Tips:  Dress  for  the  weather,  especially  for  the 
outdoor  programs  (Young  Sprouts  and  Colonial  Skills).  Use 


the  trip  as  a  motivator  for  extra 
reading  or  an  extra-credit  project 
if  the  class  covered  colonial 
history  earlier  in  the  year. 

April-May:  The  spring  is  another 
popular  time  for  Palace  visits,  as 
schools  end  the  year  on  a  note  of 
excitement.  Choose  from  guided 
tours,  or  the  special  programs 
Young  Sprouts,  Who  Was  I  ?, 
and  Stepping  into  History.  If 
spring  fever  is  making  it  hard  for 
your  students  to  concentrate,  one 
of  these  special  programs  can 
help  them  regain  their  focus  in 
an  enjoyable  way. 

Spring  Visit  Tips:   As  during  the 
Christmas  season,  plan  your  trip 
and  make  reservations  as  early  as 
possible.  Traditionally,  the  third 
week  in  April  is  a  peak  time  for 
school-group  visits.  If  your  school 
is  planning  a  multi-day  visit  to 
coastal  Carolina,  you  may  want  to 
check  the  possibility  of  booking 
your  Palace  visit  before 
committing  specific  days  to  other 
sites.  Encourage  students  to  keep 
a  journal  of  multi-site  trips  so 
they  can  remember  all  their 
experiences.  (See  related  article 
on  page  12.) 

June-July-August:  If  your  school 
is  in  session  year-round, 
remember  that  our  living  history 
classroom  is  too!  Our  living 
history  drama  tours,  offered 
Memorial  Weekend  through 
mid-August  (daily  except 
Monday)  offer  students  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  hear  the 


past  speak  for  itself.  Characters  from  the  Tryon  household 
are  portrayed  at  selected  spots  during  the  Palace  tour,  giving 
a  personal  view  of  the  past.  You  can  also  choose  the  Who 
Was  I?  or  Stepping  into  History  options. 

Summer  Tour  Tips:   Take  it  easy!  Be  sure  to  allow  students 
a  chance  to  cool  off  and  drink  plenty  of  water,  especially 
while  touring  the  gardens.  Light,  comfortable  clothing  is  a 
must,  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  bring  rain  gear  in  case  of  a 
summer  shower. 

With  all  the  programs  that  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  can  offer  your  students  to  make  learning  easy 
throughout  the  year,  the  only  hard  part  is  deciding  when  to 
come!  Whether  we've  tempted  you  to  try  a  new  season,  or 
whether  you  stick  with  your  tried-and-true  tour  time,  we 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  giving  you  a  historic 
welcome.  # 


The  Living  History  Classroom  is  published 
twice  a  year  by  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
<&  Gardens. 

Living  History  Classroom  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  schools  and  educators. 

For  more  information  about  Living  History 
Classroom  and  our  other  educational 
programs,  write: 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 

call:  (919)  514-4900 
or,  1-800-7674560. 
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TRYON  PALACE: 
AN  ARCHITECT'S 
VIEW 

"This  Palace  is  mine." 

If  Governor  Try  on  had  proudly 
made  this  statement,  he  would 
have  meant  that  the  Palace  was 
his  to  live  in  while  he  served  as 
governor  of  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina.    Governor  Tryon  was 
not  the  only  person  who  might 
have  called  the  Palace  his  own, 
however. 


the  word  "undertaker"  for  a  completely  different 
profession;  what  is  it?] 

The  undertaker  might  draw  a  simple  sketch  showing  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  Or  he 
might  just  tell  the  brickmasons,  carpenters,  and  other 
craftsmen  what  to  build.  There  were  no  detailed  blueprints 
for  these  American  workers! 


There  is  someone  else  who  could 
have  said  "This  Palace  is  mine," 
because  the  building  was  his  own 
design.  He  too  must  have  felt 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  the 
building.  This  man  was  the 
architect,  John  Hawks. 

Professional  architects  play  an 
important  role  in  the 
construction  industry  today. 
Some  architects  such  as  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  or  I.  M.  Pei  become 
famous  for  the  unique  and 
memorable  buildings  they  design. 
Other  architects,  such  as  TV's 
Mike  Brady,  develop  more 
ordinary  designs.  Real-world 
architects'  blueprints  are  the 
beginning  of  almost  every 
construction  project  in  America 
today. 

Things  were  very  different  in 
colonial  America.  Most  buildings 
were  designed  by  the  men  who 
built  them.  The  builder  was  often 
called  an  "undertaker"  because  he 
would  "undertake,"  or  take  on, 
building  projects.  [Today,  we  use 


In  England,  however,  there  were  professional  architects 
drawing  detailed  plans.  One  was  a  man  named  Stiff 
Leadbetter.  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  some  other  architects  had 
exciting  new  ideas  for  English  homes  in  the  1750s.  Instead 
of  lining  up  rooms  one  behind  the  other,  they  designed 
homes  with  rooms  arranged  in  a  loop  around  a  grand 
staircase  in  the  center  of  the  building.  Since  there  could  be 
no  outside  windows  in  the  walls  of  an  inside  staircase.  Stiff 
Leadbetter  and  his  fellow  architects  added  a  skylight  to  bring 
light  in  through  the  roof.  They  put  rooms  for  the  family's 
activities  in  the  main  house  and  rooms  for  the  servant's 
work  in  small  buildings  called  "offices"  on  each  side  of  the 
main  house. 

Why  is  British  architect  Stiff  Leadbetter  important  to  the 
Tryon  Palace  story?  The  man  who  would  one  day  design 
the  Palace  got  his  start  by  working  for  Mr.  Leadbetter!  Some 
of  the  plans  for  Mr.  Leadbetter's  English  homes  seem  to  be 
in  John  Hawks's  handwriting,  so  Mr.  Hawks  probably  made 
the  final  copies  and  perhaps  even  helped  with  the  design. 

John  Hawks  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1764  aboard  the 
same  ship  that  brought  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tryon  and  their 
daughter  Margaret  to  the  colony.  Governor  Tryon  called 
Mr.  Hawks  "the  Master  Builder  I  took  over  with  me  from 
England,  and  who  is  a  very  able  Worthy  man."  Why  did 
Governor  Tryon  bring  along  an  architect  to  North 
Carolina?  He  must  have  been  planning  to  build  something 


too  important  to  entrust  to  any 
local  "undertaker." 

And  it  seems  that  he  was.  When 
William  Tryon  became  governor 
after  Governor  Dobbs's  death,  one 
of  his  first  projects  was  to  make 
New  Bern  the  permanent  capital 
of  North  Carolina.  Under 
Governor  Tryon's  leadership  the 
council  and  the  assembly  voted  to 
make  New  Bern  the  capital  and 
to  use  public  tax  money  to  build  a 
home  for  the  governor. 

Now  John  Hawks  could  set  to 
work.  He  drew  several  designs  for 
the  Palace,  including  a  three-story 
version.  His  final  plan  had  some 
interesting  features.  Instead  of 
lining  up  rooms  one  behind  the 
other,  Mr.  Hawks  designed  the 
Palace  with  rooms  arranged  in  a 
loop  around  a  grand  staircase  in 
the  center  of  the  building.   Since 
there  could  be  no  outside 
windows  in  the  walls  of  an  inside 
staircase,  Mr.  Hawks  added  a 
skylight  to  bring  in  light  through 
the  roof.  He  put  rooms  for  the 
family's  activities  in  the  main 
house  and  rooms  for  the 
servants'  work  in  small  buildings 
called  "offices"  on  each  side  of  the 
main  house.   Stiff  Leadbetter 
would  have  been  proud  to  see  his 
student  following  in  the  master's 
footsteps! 

Mr.  Hawks  not  only  designed  the 
Palace;  he  also  oversaw  its 
construction.  In  the  governor's 
words,  Mr.  Hawks  was  "to 
superintend  this  Work  in  All  its 
Branches."  He  had  to  "prepare, 
and  deliver  to  the  said  several 
Managers,  Undertakers,  or 
Workmen,  in  the  different 
Branches,  all  necessary  designs. 


plans.  Elevations,  proportions,  drawings,  or  directions."  He 
selected  building  materials,  hired  craftsmen,  and  directed 
their  work  and  kept  track  of  expenses.   Skilled  workmen 
were  not  easy  to  find.  Mr.  Hawks  had  to  travel  to 
Philadelphia  to  find  some  of  the  workers  he  needed. 
Building  a  palace  was  no  small  job. 

But  for  John  Hawks,  it  was  certainly  a  job  well  done.  When 
Governor  Tryon  spoke  to  the  council  and  the  assembly  at 
the  opening  of  the  Palace,  he  praised  John  Hawks  highly.  In 
Tryon's  words,  "The  Integrity,  Diligence,  and  Ability,  of  the 
Architect"  had  helped  to  make  this  building  "a  lasting 
Monument." 

The  Palace  lasted  through  the  terms  of  Governor  Tryon  and 
the  last  royal  governor,  Josiah  Martin,  as  well  as  several 
early  state  governors.  Travelers  admired  this  monument, 
and  some  had  a  chance  to  speak  with  the  architect  himself. 
Mr.  Hawks  even  gave  one  enthusiastic  traveler,  Francisco 
de  Miranda,  a  written  description  of  the  Palace  to  take 
home  with  him. 

When  John  Hawks  died  in  1790,  he  may  have  thought  that 
his  Palace  would  long  outlive  him.  Changes  were  coming, 
however.  In  1794  Raleigh  became  the  state  capital.  There 
was  no  official  use  for  the  Palace  any  longer,  but  rooms 
were  rented  out  for  schools,  balls,  and  meetings  of  the 
Masonic  lodge,  and  hay  was  stored  in  the  cellar.  In  1798  a 
fire  that  began  in  the  hay  destroyed  the  building. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Palace  story.  Through  the 
years,  the  people  of  New  Bern  remembered  the  Palace  and 
were  proud  that  it  had  once  graced  their  town.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  many  people  wanted  to  see  the  Palace 
rebuilt. 

Just  as  John  Hawks  had  played  a  key  role  in  building  the 
original  Palace  between  1767  and  1770,  his  architectural 
drawings  provided  the  key  to  building  a  reconstructed 
Palace  from  1952  to  1959.  In  the  1990s,  the  museum  staff  at 
Tryon  Palace  is  learning  even  more  about  the  building  by 
studying  the  newly  discovered  description  of  the  Palace  that 
John  Hawks  wrote  for  Francisco  de  Miranda.  And, 
following  the  example  set  by  John  Hawks,  the  staff 
continues  to  provide  all  sorts  of  information  about  the 
Palace  to  the  interested  travelers  of  our  own  century. 

Considering  all  his  contributions,  perhaps  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  call  this  building  "John  Hawks's  Palace"!  ft 
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Tom,  Surry,  John  C.  Stanly,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Andrew,  Ann  Hazle-these  are  some  of  the 
African  Americans  whose  stories  are  part  of  the  history  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens.  Like  many  slaves  and  free  black  people  of  their  times,  they  are  hard  for  people 
of  our  times  to  get  to  know.  They  didn't  record  their  own  life  stories,  and  very  little  was 
recorded  about  them  during  their  lifetimes.  Piecing  together  the  bits  of  evidence  we  do 
have  gives  us  some  answers  about  their  lives-and  raises  many  more  questions  as  well. 


Tom  and  Surry  are  the  names 
of  two  of  the  slaves  owned  by 
Governor  William  Tryon 
during  his  years  in  North 
Carolina.  Were  they  working  at 
Tryon  Palace?  No  one  knows 
for  certain,  but  it  is  quite 
possible. 

In  1766,  while  living  in 
Brunswick  Town  before  the 
Palace  was  built,  Tryon  hired 
(rented)  and  then  purchased 
Tom  from  James  Murray. 
Murray  sent  Tryon  a  bill  of  sale 
for  Tom,  "Who  I  rejoice  to  hear 
makes  a  good  Servant  to  so 
good  a  Master." 

There  are  no  documents  that 
say  what  Tom  was  doing  from 
mid-1770  to  July  1771,  when 
Tryon  lived  at  the  Palace  in 
New  Bern.  There  is  one  last 
mention  of  Tom  in  1773,  when 
fire  destroyed  the  Tryons' 
home  at  Fort  George,  New 
York. 

When  housekeeper  Patty  Hatch 
gave  her  statement  about 
events  the  night  of  the  fire,  the 
official  record  states  that  she 
"asked  where  was  the  negro 
Tom,  and  she  was  told  he  was 


in  the  garret  over  the 
kitchen  and  she  ran  up  and 
pulled  him  out  of  bed." 

What  do  those  bits  and  pieces 
tell  us  about  Tom?  Certainly 
not  as  much  as  we  would  like 
to  know.  From  Murray's 
comment,  it  seems  that  Tryon 
was  pleased  with  Tom's 
service,  although  we  don't 
know  what  role  he  played  in 
the  household. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Hatch  put 
herself  at  risk  to  alert  Tom  of 
the  fire  is  also  interesting.  Mrs. 
Hatch  knew  Tom  by  name  and 
seemed  concerned  about  him 
as  an  individual.  Was  she 
simply  showing  a 
humanitarian  concern  that  all 
her  staff  was  safe,  or  was  Tom  a 
special  person  in  the 
household?  Or  was  she  merely 
protecting  Tom  as  the 
governor's  property? 

Notice  that  Tom  slept  in  the 
garret,  or  attic,  over  the  Fort 
George  kitchen.  Slaves  on  a 
town  property  often  slept  near 
their  work  locations.  (Slave 
cabins  or  quarters  were  more 
common  on  farms  or 


plantations.)  Perhaps  some  of 
Tom's  work  centered  on  the 
kitchen  or  kitchen  garden. 

Surry,  too,  is  a  somewhat 
mysterious  figure.  His  name  is 
known  to  us  only  because  he 
was  advertised  as  a  runaway 
slave  in  1777.  The  North 
Carolina  Gazette  offered  a 
three-dollar  reward  for  Surry, 
described  as  "about  5  Feet  6 
Inches  high,  about  30  Years  of 
Age,  well  made,  is  rather 
yellowish,  and  carried  with 
him  many  different  Suits  of 
Clothes.  The  said  Fellow  is  a 
new  Negro,  tho'  speaks  pretty 
good  English."  The  phrase 
"new  Negro"  was  used  to 
describe  someone  born  in 
Africa,  so  Surry  was  one  of  the 
small  number  of  slaves  in 
North  Carolina  who  had  come 
directly  from  Africa. 

Why  did  Surry  run  away?  The 
advertisement  gives  us  one 
clue:  "He  was  formerly  the 
Property  of  Governor  Tryon, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Estate 
of  Isaac  Edwards,  deceased." 
Isaac  Edwards  had  been  Tryon's 
secretary  in  North  Carolina  and 
probably  acquired  Surry  when 
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Tryon  left  for  New  York  in 
1771.  Six  years  had  passed;  now 
Edwards  was  dead  and  Surry's 
future  was  uncertain.  Perhaps 
Surry  had  heard  what  would 
happen  to  him  and  didn't  like 
it.  Or  perhaps  Surry  simply 
realized  that  with  his  owner 
dead,  there  was  never  going  to 
be  an  easier  time  to  pack  up 
and  leave.  The  fact  that  Surry 
"carried  with  him  many 
different  Suits  of  Clothes" 
might  mean  that  he  was  a 
house  servant  and  was  better 
dressed  than  the  average  field 
hand,  or  that  he  had  helped 
himself  to  some  of  Edwards' 
clothes. 

Runaway  slave  advertisements 
are  a  vivid  reminder  that 
slaves  were  considered  to  be 
property  with  a  monetary 
value.  There  are  also  other 
reminders.  The  only  reason 
that  we  know  that  Lydia,  Sarah, 
and  Andrew  were  the  names  of 
slaves  in  George  W.  Dixon's 
household  (our  Dixon- 
Stevenson  House)  is  that  those 
slaves  were  listed  in  Dixon's 
mortgage  of  his  property  along 
with  his  house  and  furniture. 
This  idea  of  people  as  property 
is  illustrated  again  by  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Samuel  Martin 
of  Antigua,  the  father  of 
Governor  Josiah  Martin. 

When  Martin  succeeded  Tryon 
as  governor  of  the  North 
Carolina  colony,  his  father 
wrote  that  "knowing  well  the 
expences  [Josiah]  must  incur" 
in  the  move  to  New  Bern,  he 
would  send  his  son  some 
money,  a  carriage,  some  sets  of 
china,  and  "a  Negro  Cook." 
Who  was  she,  or  he?  What 


were  her  or  his  days  like  in 
the  Palace's  kitchen?  Un- 
fortunately, the  historical 
record  is  silent. 

History  has  more  to  say  about 
New  Bernian  John  Carruthers 
Stanly,  barber  and  plantation 
owner.  His  mother  was  an 
African-born  slave,  and  his 
father  seems  to  have  been 
merchant  John  Wright  Stanly, 
original  owner  of  the  John 
Wright  Stanly  House.  John  C. 
Stanly  was  born  a  slave,  since 
his  mother  was  a  slave,  but 
became  free  in  1795  when  his 
owners  petitioned  the  Craven 
County  court  for  his  freedom. 
He  was  then  twenty-one  years 
old. 

John  C.  Stanly  ran  a  profitable 
barbershop  and  even  secured  a 
loan  for  his  half  brother,  John 
Stanly  Jr.  "Barber  Jack,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  eventually  able 
to  purchase  his  wife,  children, 
and  brother-in-law  out  of 
slavery.  Yet,  he  also  bought 
slaves  to  work  in  his 
barbershop,  in  his  house,  and 
on  his  plantation.  Did  he,  like 
others  of  his  time,  view  people 
as  property?  Without  knowing 
more  about  his  thoughts,  we 
can  only  acknowledge  the 
apparent  contradictions  in 
Stanly's  life. 

One  New  Bernian's 
recollection  of  John  C.  Stanly 
reveals  the  town's  good 
opinion  of  "Barber  Jack,"  as 
well  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
1820s:  "J.  C.  Stanly  was  a  man  of 
dignified  presence,  and  lived  in 
fashionable  style,  his  sons  and 
daughters  being  well  educated, 
and  always  making  a  good 


appearance  as  bright  mulattoes. 
No  citizen  of  New  Bern  would 
hesitate  to  walk  the  streets  with 
him.  He  was  uniformly 
courteous  and  unobtrusive." 

John  C.  Stanly's  family 
certainly  valued  education.  His 
son,  John  Stewart  Stanly,  ran  a 
respected  school  for  free  black 
children.  Among  the  students 
were  John  Stewart's  daughter, 
Sara  Stanly,  and  Ann  Hazle, 
daughter  of  a  free  New  Bern 
blacksmith.  In  the  1850s,  both 
Sara  and  Ann  attended  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  and  because  of 
their  excellent  early  education 
were  able  to  skip  the 
preparatory  classes.  Oberlin  was 
a  unique  educational  setting  in 
its  time,  since  classes,  dining 
halls,  and  student  residences 
were  all  integrated.  The  group 
photograph  of  the  Oberlin  class 
of  1855  shows  Ann  Hazle  in  the 
midst  of  her  white  classmates. 
How  did  she  compare  the 
college  atmosphere  to  the 
increasing  restrictions  on  free 
black  people  in  her  home  state? 
Did  Ann  and  Sara  feel  isolated 
or  accepted? 

Reviewing  the  history  of  these 
black  New  Bernians  is  both 
fascinating  and  frustrating; 
fascinating  for  glimpses  of  the 
diversity  of  African  American 
life  in  New  Bern,  and 
frustrating  because  of  the 
questions  still  left  unanswered. 
Even  if  the  stories  of  Surry, 
Barber  Jack,  and  Lydia  are 
incomplete,  the  history  of 
Tryon  Palace  and  our  other 
museum  buildings  would  be 
incomplete  without  them,  ft 


THE  SECRET 
GARDEN  AND 

THE  NOT-SO- 
SECRET  GARDENS 
OF  TRYON  PALACE 

"It  was  the  sweetest,  most 
mysterious-looking  place  any 
one  could  imagine,"    wrote 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  in  her 
1911  classic  of  children's 
literature.    Although  we  might 
like  to  think  she  was  describing 
one  of  our  favorite  nooks  in  the 
Tryon  Palace  gardens,  she  was  of 
course  describing  The  Secret 
Garden,  a  long-abandoned 
walled  garden  at  the  fictional 
English  estate  Misselthwaite 
Manor.   By  bringing  that  garden 
back  to  life  (with  the  help  of  a 
nature-loving  Yorkshire  boy 
named  Dickon),  the  spoiled 
orphan  Mary,  her  self-absorbed 
cousin  Colin,  and  even  the  gruff 
gardener  Ben  Weatherstaff  are 
themselves  transformed. 

Ms.  Beechye  Morris  of  West 
Greene  Elementary  School, 
Snow  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
mentioned  that  her  fifth-grade 
class  enjoyed  making 
comparisons  with  the  Tryon 
Palace  gardens  after  reading  The 
Secret  Garden.  Ms.  Morris 
explained:  "I  wanted  my 
students  to  see  a  formal  garden. 
I  grew  up  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  a  garden  was 
where  you  grew  vegetables!" 
Always  eager  to  adapt  a  good 
idea,  the  writing  staff  of  Living 
History  Classroom  reread  this 
childhood  favorite  with  the 
Palace  gardens  in  mind.    While 


Misselthwaite's  secret  garden  and  the  gardens  of  Tryon  Palace 
reflect  somewhat  different  influences  in  landscape  design, 
there  is  much  for  students  to  learn  by  comparison  and 
contrast. 

Misselthwaite  Manor  itself  is  fictional,  but  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett  patterned  it  after  an  actual  English  estate  where  she 
had  lived  for  some  time.  Great  Maytham  Hall  in  Rolvenden, 
Kent.   Great  Maytham  Hall  was  an  old  house  that  Sir  Edwin 

Lutyens  renovated  and  rebuilt  in 
1909-1910;  the  gardens  were  older 
than  the  house  itself. 

Owners  of  English  estates  in  the 
early  1900s  (the  time  during  which 
the  story  takes  place)  were 
beginning  to  develop  their  gardens 
as  a  series  of  rooms,  with  each 
garden  offering  a  different  experience  of  nature.  It  may  be 
surprising  to  realize  that  the  Tryon  Palace  gardens  are 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner.   The  gardens  as  we  see  them 
today  were  actually  planned  in  the  1950s,  using  the  series-of- 
rooms  approach  as  a  way  to  showcase  several  different  garden 
styles  of  the  1700s. 

What  do  the  grounds  of  Misselthwaite  Manor  look  like  in 
The  Secret  Garden?  Have  your  class  pay  special  attention  to 
chapter  4,  in  which  Mary  takes  her  first  walk  through  the 
grounds  of  Misselthwaite: 

"Mary  turned  down  the  walk  which  led  to  the  door  in  the 
shrubbery.  .  .  .  When  she  had  passed  through  the  shrubbery 
gate  she  found  herself  in  great  gardens,  with  wide  lawns  and 
winding  walks  with  clipped  borders.  There  were  trees,  and 
flower-beds,  and  evergreens  clipped  into  strange  shapes,  and  a 
large  pool  with  an  old  gray  fountain  in  its  midst. " 

Students  might  compare  this  description  with  certain 
elements  in  the  Tryon  Palace  gardens,  such  as  the  winding 
paths  of  the  Wilderness  Garden  surrounding  the  South 
Lawn,  or  the  fountains  in  the  Latham  and  Kellenberger 
Gardens.    Misselthwaite's  "evergreens  clipped  into  strange 
shapes"  are  probably  cones,  spirals,  or  other  geometric 
designs;  Tryon  Palace's  only  clipped  evergreens  are 
rectangular  edgings  surrounding  flower  beds. 

Mary  next  passes  through  a  doorway  in  an  ivy-covered  wall 
into  a  series  of  walled  kitchen  gardens.   Although  more 
extensive,  these  seem  similar  to  the  Tryon  Palace  kitchen 
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garden,  with  "bushes  and 
pathways  between   beds 
containing  winter  vegetables. 
Fruit-trees  were  trained  flat 
against  the  wall,  and  over  some 
of  the  beds  there  were  glass 
frames. "   The  Tryon  Palace 
kitchen  garden  features  a 
number  of  "espaliered"  fruit 
trees,  or  trees  trained  to  grow 
flat,  including  apple,  cherry, 
peach,  and  plum  trees. 

Beyond  Misselthwaite's  kitchen 
gardens,  Mary  finds  an  orchard— 
another  indication  that 
Misselthwaite's  grounds  are 
much  larger  than  those  at  the 
Palace.  The  secret  garden  lies 
beyond. 

It  is  possible  for  a  garden  to 
remain  secret  at  Misselthwaite 
Manor  because  so  many  of  the 
gardens  are  surrounded  by  walls 
with  doors  in  them.   Have  your 
students  look  carefully  at  the 
ways  that  different  garden  areas 
are  connected  at  Tryon  Palace. 
Are  there  doors,  gates,  or  open 
archways?  Does  a  garden  seem 
as  mysterious  if  you  can  see 
straight  into  it? 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
mentions  many  flower  varieties 
growing  in  the  secret  garden: 
crocus,  narcissus,  poppies, 
snowdrops,  iris,  campanulas, 
and  lilies.   Have  your  students 
find  pictures  of  those  varieties 
in  the  encyclopedia  or  in  garden 
catalogues.  Many  of  those 
flowers  can  be  found  in  the 
Palace  gardens  or  the  nearby 
Mary  Kistler  Stoney  Flower 
Garden  during  their  blooming 
seasons.  Larkspur  and 
delphinium  are  included  in  the 


secret  garden  but  not  in  the  Palace  gardens;  they  don't  grow  as 
well  through  the  hot  summers  of  the  southeastern  United 
States  as  they  do  in  England's  cooler  climate. 


Roses  are  everywhere  in  the  secret 
garden:     "The  high  walls  which  shut  it 
in  were  covered  with  the  leafless  stems 
of  climbing  roses  which  were  so  thick 
that  they  were  matted  together.  .  .  and 
one  of  the  things  which  made  the  place 
look  strangest  and  loveliest  was  that 
climbing  roses  had  run  all  over  [the 
trees]  and  swung  down  long  tendrils 
which  made  light  swaying  curtains.  ..." 


[chapter  9] 


No  one  garden  at  Tryon  Palace  is  as  filled  with  roses  as  the 
secret  garden,  but  Cherokee  roses  can  be  found  growing  on 
the  garden  walls  of  the  Hawks  Allee.   The  Mary  Kistler  Stoney 
Flower  Garden  will  feature  a  number  of  old  rose  varieties, 
based  on  a  rose  garden  once  planted  at  a  New  Bern  home  in 
the  Victorian  era. 


"/  wouldn't  want  to  make  it  look  like  a  gardener's  garden,  all 
clipped  an'  spick  an'  span,  would  you?"  [Dickon]  said.     "It's 
nicer  like  this  with  things  runnin'  wild,  an'  swingin'  an' 
catchin'  hold  of  each  other." 

"Don't  let's  make  it  tidy,"  said  Mary  anxiously.  "It  wouldn't 
seem  like  a  secret  garden  if  it  was  tidy. " 

[chapter  11] 

Unlike  the  secret  garden,  the  gardens  of 
Tryon  Palace  are  definitely  "gardener's 
gardens."   Many  of  the  Palace's  gardens, 
inspired  by  designs  of  the  1700s,  grow  in 
carefully  tended  geometric  patterns.  The 
temple  in  the  Wilderness  Garden, 
another  inspiration  from  the  1700s,  is  unlike  anything  found 
at  Misselthwaite  Manor  in  the  early  1900s.   But  the  magical 
power  of  green  and  growing  things  is  as  strong  in  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina,  as  it  is  on  the  Yorkshire  moors.   If  fictional 
characters  could  travel  out  of  their  own  story,  Mary  and 
Dickon  would  no  doubt  enjoy  a  stroll  through  the  Palace 
gardens  on  a  fine  summer  day.  # 

The  hiving  History  Classroom  wishes  to  thank  Beechye 
Morris  and  Tryon  Palace  horticulturist  Carleton  Wood  for 
contributing  insights  to  this  article. 
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"BOOK    EM"  ON 
YOUR  NEXT 
FIELD  TRIP! 

If  you  want  to  make  a  field 
trip  more  memorable  for 
your  students,  why  not 
''book  'em?"  No,  we're  not 
suggesting  that  your 
students  develop  an  arrest 
record  but  that  they  create  a 
fun  and  meaningful  record 
of  their  travel  experiences 
in  a  field  trip  book. 


Many  sc±iool  groups  visiting 
Tryon  Palace  come  prepared 
with  a  field  trip  book.  Such 
books  are  especially  useful  on  a 
multi-day  trip,  when  students 
can  easily  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  their 
new  experiences.  In  this  article, 
the  writing  staff  of  The  Living 
History  Classroom  would  like 
to  offer  some  ideas  for  creating 
a  field  trip  book  tailored  to  your 
own  trip  itinerary.  Robert 
Patton,  principal  of  East  Burke 
Middle  School  in  Icard,  has  also 
shared  with  The  Living  History 
Classroom   some  of  his  own 
experiences  and  his  teachers' 
experiences  in  working  with 
trip  books. 

Field  trip  books  help  the 
students  focus  on  learning  not 
only  during  the  trip  but  after 
the  trip  as  well.  Robert  Patton 


began  using  field  trip  books  after  his  school's  first  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  "we  went,  we  watched,  we 
looked,  we  came  back,  and  that  was  it."  When  field  trip 
books  were  introduced  on  the  next  trip,  students  could 
then  create  a  permanent  record  of  their  experiences  to  look 
back  on  later  and  to  share  with  family.  "Having  seen  it  and 
done  it  and  written  it  down,  they  never  forget  it,"  said  Mr. 
Patton. 

What  goes  into  a  field  trip  book?  It  can  include 
information  about  sites  to  be  visited  on  your  trip, 
questions  for  students  to  answer  while  at  each  site,  and 

games  and  puzzles  for  the  bus  ride. 
.vUllll  i/(.  The  book  itself  can  consist  of  pages 

stapled  between  a  heavy  paper  or 
laminated  cover  or  punched  and 
bound  with  a  plastic  spine. 


To  begin  planning  your  trip  book,  first 
look  at  your  itinerary.  What  will  be 
the  highlights  of  your  trip?  For 
example,  on  a  multi-day  tour  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  your  group  might  visit  Tryon 
Palace,  the  North  Carolina  Aquarium  at  Pine  Knoll 
Shores,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  and  the  site  of  the 
"Lost  Colony"  on  Roanoke  Island.  On  a  day  trip  to  New 
Bern,  the  itinerary  might  include  Tryon  Palace,  the  New 
Bern  Academy,  and  the  Fireman's  Museum.  Your  list  of 
sites  will  outline  the  major  activity  sections  of  your  book. 

Remember  that  even  the  basics  of  the  trip  can  be  novel  to 
students.  In  the  East  Burke  trip  books,  such  questions  as 
"What  is  your  bus  driver's  name?"  "Who  were  your 
roommates?"  and  "Where  and  what  did  you  eat  for 
lunch?"  are  interspersed  between  the  site-specific  activities, 
adding  to  the  trip  book's  value  as  a  memory  book. 

Recording  highway  numbers  or  noting  the  time  the  bus 
passes  certain  roadside  landmarks  can  break  the  monotony 
of  a  long  drive.  Recording  the  number  of  the  bus  and  the 
name  of  the  bus  company  or  the  name  and  room  number 
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of  the  motel  can  also  be  helpful 
if  a  student  is  separated  from 
the  group. 

Now  that  you  have  an  outline 
of  highlighted  sites 
interspersed  with  questions 
about  travel  and  dining,  you 
can  flesh  out  your  on-site 
pages.  You  may  want  to 
photocopy  some  background 
information  provided  by  the 
site,  such  as  a  map,  a  line 
drawing  of  landmarks  at  the 
site,  or  a  description  of  a 
program  in  which  the  students 
will  participate. 

Next,  think  of  information  you 
want  your  students  to  discover 
while  at  the  site.  You  might  ask 
three  or  four  short-answer 
questions  and  then  have 
students  take  notes  or  sketch 
scenes  on  a  page  left  blank  for 
that  purpose.  Don't  let  an  on- 
site  activity  page  get  too 
complicated.  "It  needs  to  be 
simple  enough  for  the  kids  to 
complete  the  activity  while 
they're  there,"  advises  Robert 
Patton.  Having  too  long  a  list  of 
questions  to  answer  can  distract 
the  students  from  absorbing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  site-the 
"being  there"  experience. 

Be  sure  the  information  that 
you  ask  for  in  a  trip  book  is 
standard  information  included 
in  all  tours  or  programs  at  the 


site.  Several  years  ago,  a  group  visiting  the  John  Wright 
Stanly  House  puzzled  their  guides  by  asking  what  music 
they  were  supposed  to  hear  in  that  house.  Only  after  the 
group  left  did  the  staff  realize  that  during  the  previous 
year's  tour,  the  group  had  heard  one  guide  sing  "The 
Grandfather  Clock  Song"  as  part  of  his  explanation  of  the 
tall-case  clock! 

Your  trip  book  can  also  include  more  complicated  paper- 
and-pencil  activities  for  students  to  complete  off-site. 
Crossword  puzzles,  word  searches,  matching  games,  and 
map  activities  can  be  done  on  the  bus,  at  the  motel,  or  as 
homework  either  before  or  after  the  trip.  You  can  design 
your  own  activities  or  photocopy  pages  from  other  sources. 
You're  welcome  to  incorporate  Tryon  Palace  activity  pages 
from  The  Living  History  Classroom  into  trip  books.  And  as 
you  visit  gift  shops  at  each  site  on  your  trip,  look  for 
activity  books  related  to  the  local  area.  It's  never  too  early 
to  start  collecting  materials  for  next  year's  trip  book. 

Trip  book  activities  can  be  fun  in  themselves,  but  as  added 
incentive  for  East  Burke  students  to  fill  out  their  books  and 
take  good  notes,  their  teachers  ask  questions  about  the  site 
each  time  the  group  returns  to  their  buses.  Correct  answers 
are  rewarded  with  silver  dollars  or  small  souvenirs 
purchased  in  each  site's  gift  shop.  Prizes  are  also  given  to 
students  who  turn  in  the  best  books  after  the  trip  is  over. 

It  takes  a  little  research  and  advance  planning  to  produce  a 
good  field  trip  book,  but  the  effort  clearly  pays  off  in 
student  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  trip.  And  when 
parents  and  administrators  ask  what  the  students  learned 
on  their  field  trip,  the  answer  is,  literally,  "volumes!"  ft 


The  Living  History  Classroom    wishes  to  thank  Robert 
Patton  for  sharing  his  insights,  as  well  as  for  sharing  the 
excellent  field  trip  books  developed  by  East  Burke  Middle 
School  teachers  for  their  Williamsburg,  Outer  Banks,  and 
Washington,  B.C.,  field  trips. 
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TIME  FOR  THE  TRYONS 

Who  was  William  Tryon,  and  why  was  he  important? 

William  Tryon  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army.   King  George  III  chose  him  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
royal  colony  of  North  Carolina.   Later,  William  Tryon  was  governor  of  the  New  York  colony.   Here 
are  some  important  things  that  happened  to  Governor  Tryon  and  his  family: 


1764  The  Tryons  come  to  North  Carolina 

1770  The  Tryons  move  to  the  new  Palace 

1788  William  Tryon  dies 

1761  Daughter  Margaret  Tryon  is  born 

1729  William  Tryon  is  born 

1819  Margaret  Wake  Tryon  dies 


1733  Margaret  Wake  is  born 

1771  The  Tryons  go  to  New  York 

1780  William  Tryon  is  ill  and  goes  back  to  England 

1757  Margaret  Wake  and  William  Tryon  are  married 

1791  Daughter  Margaret  dies 

1775  Gov.  Tryon  sends  his  family  back  to  England 


Wait  a  minute — these  dates  are  all  mixed  up!   You  can  put  these  events  in  the  right  order  on  the  time 
line.   The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


1720 


It- 

1740 


How  old  was  daughter  Margaret  Tryon  when  the  Tryons  came  to  North  Carolina?   when  the  Tryons 
moved  into  the  Palace?   when  they  moved  to  New  York?   when  she  and  her  mother  returned  to 
England?  when  her  father  returned  to  England?  when  she  died?   Write  those  ages  for  Margaret  under 
the  events  on  the  time  line. 

How  old  are  you  now?   What  was  happening  to  Margaret  Tryon  when  she  was  your  age? 
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IT'S    A  BIRTHDATE  PARTY! 

Now  that  you  know  when  Governor  Tryon,  Mrs.  Tryon,  and  Margaret 
Tryon  were  born,  mark  those  dates  on  this  time  line. 


1700 


1800 


1900 


2000 


Our  country  was  born  in  1776.  Put  that  birth  date  on  the  time  line  too. 

What  year  were  you  born?  Add  your  birth  date  to  the  time  line.   You 
can  ask  other  people  in  your  family  for  their  birth  dates  and  put  those 
on  the  time  line  too.  How  many  years  passed  between  the  birth  dates 
of  the  youngest  member  of  the  Tryon  family  and  the  oldest  member  of 
your  family? 


1810 


The  first  fighting  in  the  American  Revolution  began  in  1775.   Why  do  you  think  the  governor  sent 
Mrs.  Tryon  and  Margaret  home  to  England  then?  The  British  surrendered  in  1781.   Was  the 
Revolution  still  being  fought  when  Governor  Tryon  left  New  York? 
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MARGARET  WAKE  TRYON:  NOT 
JUST  YOUR  TYPICAL  1700s  LADY! 


Margaret  Wake  Tryon  was  not  exactly  a  typical 
lady  of  her  time.  Born  in  England  in  1733,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Elwin  and  William  Wake 
— the  governor  of  Bombay,  India! 

Margaret  Wake  married  William  Tryon  on 
December  26, 1757.  They  had  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
and  a  son,  who  died  when  he  was  just  a  baby.  As  the 
wife  of  a  colonial  governor,  Mrs.  Tryon  traveled  to 
more  places  than  many  women  did. 

When  the  Tryons  first  came  to  North  Carolina,  the 
governor  wrote  that  because  of  Mrs.  Tryon's 
"Neatness"  the  household  was  "pestered"  with  all 
sort  of  cleaning  tasks.  Later  the  Palace  was  built  for 
the  Tryons  to  live  in  in  New  Bern.   Mrs.  Tryon  had 
a  large  dressing  room  of  her  own. 


Mrs.  Tryon  played  the  harpsichord.  She  also  played  the  organ  when  the  Tryons  visited  the 
Moravians  at  Bethabara  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  Tryons  and  the  Moravians  had 
fun  making  music  together. 

Not  everyone  liked  Mrs.  Tryon.  She  expected  everyone  to  call  the  governor's  wife  "Her 
Excellency."   In  Williamsburg,  Ann  Blair  wrote  that  Mrs.  Tryon  would  rather  talk  to  the 
men  than  the  women  and  that  she  "ruled  the  roost"  and  told  her  husband  what  to  do. 
Ladies  weren't  supposed  to  do  that! 

"Her  mind  was  masculine.  She 
studied  everything  difficult,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Tryon's  friend,  Janet 
Montgomery.  Most  women  didn't  care 
about  subjects  such  as  military 
fortifications,  but  Mrs.  Tryon  wrote  a 
whole  essay  on  them!  It  was  probably 
lost  when  the  Tryon's  New  York 
home  burned. 

Margaret  Wake  Tryon  did  many 
things  that  women  of  her  time  didn't 
usually  do.  She  even  lived  to  be 
eighty-six  years  old! 
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CROSS  WORDS  FOR  MRS.  TRYON 

No,  you  don't  have  to  say  angry  things  to  the  governor's  wife  to  do  this  puzzle — ^just  fill 
in  the  things  you've  learned  about  Mrs.  Tryon! 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ACROSS 


DOWN 


I.  How  old  Mrs.  Tryon  was  when  she  died. 

4.    One  of  the  musical  instruments  Mrs.  Tryon 
played. 

8.  Now,  women  can  do  many  different  things; 

back ,  they  were  expected  to  do  only 

"feminine"  things. 

9.  Mrs.  Tryon  had  her  own room 

in  the  Palace. 

II.  Mrs.  Tryon's died  when  he  was  a  baby. 

12.  It  was  Mrs.  Tryon's  name  and  her  daughter's 
name. 

13.  Ann met  Mrs.  Tryon  in 

Willliamsburg. 

15.  It  destroyed  the  Tryon's  home  in  Fort  George, 
New  York. 

18.  A  quality  that  made  Mrs.  Tryon  a  notable 
housewife. 

19.  A  gentlewoman. 


1.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Tryon's  mother. 

2.  Mrs.  Tryon's  father  was  governor  of  Bombay, 


3.  Mrs.  Tryon  wrote  about  military 

4.  What  Mrs.  Tryon  wanted  people  to  call  her. 

5.  Miss  13-across  said  Mrs.  Tryon  ruled  this. 

6.  Mrs.  Tryon  played  this  at  Bethabara. 

7.  The  month  Mrs.  Tryon  was  married. 

10.  Mrs.  Tryon  was a  typical  lady  of  her 

time. 
14.  Mrs.  Tryon  liked  women's  conversation 
than  men's. 

16.  A  friend  said  Mrs.  Tryon  had  a  masculine 

17.  Before  she  was  Mrs.  Tryon,  she  was  Miss 
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HIS 

EXCELLENCY'S 

DAUGHTER, 

MARGARET 

TRYON 

Any  young  lady  who  lived 
in  a  palace  would 
have  had  an  interesting  life. 
That  was  certainly  true  for 
young  Margaret  Tryon, 
daughter  of  Governor 
William  Tryon.  Her  life  had 
many  exciting  moments 
before,  during,  and  after  her 
time  at  the  Palace  in  New 
Bern. 

Margaret  Tryon,  named  after 
her  mother,  was  born  in 
England  in  1761.  She  was 
only  three  years  old  when 
she  and  her  parents  sailed 
for  North  Carolina,  where 
her  father  was  going  to  take 
the  place  of  Governor 
Arthur  Dobbs.  Imagine  a 
busy  toddler  cooped  up  on  a 
ship  for  several  weeks! 
When  Governor  Tryon 
wrote  to  his  uncle  in 
England  about  his  new 
home  in  Brunswick,  North 
Carolina,  he  was  glad  that 
the  porch  had  a  railing  "four 
feet  high,  which  is  a  great 
Security  for  my  little  girl." 
Even  the  governor  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina 
worried  about  his  toddler 
getting  into  mischief. 


The  young 
Englishwoman 
in  this  portrait 
may  actually  be 
Miss  Margaret 
Tryon,  although 
this  has  not  yet 
been  proven. 

Photo  Credit: 
Taylor  and 
Dull.    ■ 


Many  people  who  came  to 
the  colonies  from  England 
had  trouble  getting  used  to 
the  climate.  Those  early 
settlers  often  suffered  from 
fevers  or  stomach  troubles 
on  and  off  for  the  first  year 
or  so. 

Margaret  seemed  to  adjust 
well  to  her  new 
environment,  perhaps  better 
than  her  father  did.  The 
governor  wrote,  "As  to 
health  Mrs.  Tryon  and  the 
little  girl  have  enjoyed  a 


very  happy  share  of  it.  As  to 
myself  I  cannot  say  so  much. 


When  Margaret  was  seven 
years  old  her  baby  brother 
was  born,  but  he  died  when 
he  was  only  a  few  months 
old.  In  the  1700s,  there  were 
many  childhood  diseases 
that  doctors  couldn't  cure. 
Many  families  had  children 
who  died  very  young.  It 
must  have  been  a  sad  time 
for  Margaret  and  her  family. 
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There  were  some  happier 
times  ahead,  though.  In  1769 
eight-year-old  Margaret 
traveled  with  her  parents  to 
visit  Virginia's  governor  in 
Williamsburg — a  carriage 
ride  of  several  days.  A  letter 
from  Anne  Blair,  a  lady  who 
met  the  Tryons  in 
Williamsburg,  hints  that 
Margaret  had  to  be  on  her 
best  behavior  during  the 
visit.  Miss  Blair  wrote,  "this 
poor  thing  is  stuck  up  in  a 
Chair  all  day  long  with  a 
Coller  [probably  a  bib  or 
pinafore]  on,  nor  dare  she 
even  to  taste  Tea,  fruit  Cake, 
or  any  little  Triffle  [trifle] 
offered  her  by  ye  Company." 
It  must  have  been  hard  for 
Margaret  to  sit  still  and  pass 
up  the  goodies! 

By  June  1770  nine-year-old 
Margaret  and  her  parents  had 
moved  from  Brunswick  to 
their  new  home  at  the  Palace 
in  New  Bern.  The  architect 
John  Hawks  was  thinking 
about  the  governor's 
daughter  when  he  drew  the 
plans  for  the  Palace.  Mr. 
Hawks  labeled  one  of  the 
upstairs  bedrooms  "Miss 
Tryon's  Room"  and  the  room 
next  to  it  "Miss  Tryon's 
Closet."  Today  we  think  of  a 
closet  as  a  place  just  big 
enough  to  hang  clothes,  but 
in  the  1700s  the  word  "closet" 
meant  a  small  private  room. 
Perhaps  Margaret  used  her 
"closet"  as  a  dressing  room. 


The  Tryons  lived  at  the 
Palace  only  about  thirteen 
months  before  Margaret's 
father  was  given  a  new  job. 
He  became  the  governor  of 
New  York  in  1771.  Margaret's 
new  home  was  a  house 
inside  a  fort — Fort  George, 
New  York. 

Margaret's  life  at  Fort  George 
continued  to  be  eventful,  to 
say  the  least.  She  had  a 
narrow  escape  one  winter 
night  in  1773  when  the  house 
at  Fort  George  caught  fire. 
Her  mother's  maid,  Ann 
Patterson,  slept  in  a  bed  in 
Margaret's  room.  Mrs. 
Patterson  woke  Margaret  up 
and  carried  her  downstairs  as 
far  as  the  dining  room.  But 
smoke  was  rushing  up  the 
staircase,  and  they  couldn't  go 
any  farther!  Margaret  was 
frightened  and  "was  running 
about  the  room  in  great 
distress,"  according  to  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mrs.  Patterson 
opened  the  dining  room 
window.  The  people  standing 
outside  told  her  to  jump,  so 
Mrs.  Patterson  pushed 
Margaret  out  the  window 
first  and  then  jumped  out 
after  her.  They  landed  in  the 
snow  and  were  safe. 

By  1775  Governor  Tryon  was 
worried  for  his  family's  safety 
once  again.  Many  of  the 
colonists  were  now  unhappy 
with  the  king  of  England,  and 
there  was  talk  of  fighting. 


Governor  Tryon 
decided  to  send  Mrs.  Tryon 
and  Margaret  back  home  to 
England.  It  was  five  years 
before  Margaret  saw  her 
father  again;  he  came  back  to 
England  in  1780. 

Margaret  was  now  a  young 
woman  thinking  about 
marriage.  She  turned  down 
one  gentleman  because  he 
was  sixteen  years  older  than 
she.  She  fell  in  love  with 
another  young  man,  but  he 
did  not  return  her  affections. 
In  1791  Margaret  decided  to 
elope  with  a  military  officer. 
She  fell  as  she  was  climbing 
out  her  window  on  a  rope 
ladder  and  was  so  badly 
injured  that  she  died. 

Margaret  was  only  thirty  years 
old  when  she  died,  but  in  her 
life  she  had  seen  and 
done  more  things  than  many 
young  ladies  of  her  time. 
Even  though  her  story  has  a 
sad  ending,  it  gives  us  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  what 
life  was  like  for  a  colonial 
"first  daughter"  of  North 
Carolina.  Next  time  you  visit 
Tryon  Palace  and  walk 
through  its  gracious  rooms, 
remember  that  you  are 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  the 
little  girl  who  lived  there 
long  ago.  # 
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COLONIAL  WORD  SCRAMBLE 


Unscramble  these  words  from  the  world  of  the  Tryons'  daughter  Margaret: 

A  popular  toy  for  girls  like  Margaret: 
ATE    STE 


This  helped  Margaret  to  see  in  the  dark: 
NCDEAL 


What  Margaret  used  for  writing: 
LIUQL  NEP 


These  went  around  Margaret's  bed: 
EDB  ANCURTSI 


Margaret  could  do  her  lessons  on  this: 
NIRTWIG  SKED 


This  brought  Margaret  from  England  to  North  Carolina: 

SLINGAI  SPHI 


This  could  heat  Margaret's  room,  or  her  dinner: 
ECPLAFRIE 


Horses  pulled  this  when  Margaret  and  her  family  traveled: 

GEARRACl 
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JUMBLED  JOURNALS 

Here  is  a  page  from  a  modem  young 
person's  journal.   Can  you  make  it  into 
an  imaginary  diary  entry  for  Margaret 
Tryon? 


Look  for  the  words  in  capital  letters.  They 
are  words  from  today's  world,  not  from  Margaret's  world. 
Cross  out  the  modem  words  and  fill  in  the  spaces  with  colonial  words  that  you 
just  unscrambled.   Read  the  diary  out  loud  when  you  are  finished.   Does  it 
sound  as  if  a  young  girl  wrote  it  in  1770? 

■k      -k      -k 

Dear  Diary, 

I'm  sitting  here  at  my  COMPUTER  STATION,  thinking  about  my  day. 
It's  cold  tonight,  so  111  be  glad  I  have  AN  ELECTRIC  BLANKET  to  keep  me 
warm  when  I  go  to  bed. 

Today  my  parents  and  I  went  for  a  ride  in  the  CAR.   I  like  to  go  places. 
My  father  said  that  someday  we  will  go  to  England  by  AIRPLANE.   After  our 
ride,  we  ate  a  big  batch  of  stew  cooked  in  the  MICROWAVE  OVEN.   Later  on,  I 
pretended  I  was  getting  ready  for  a  party  with  my  EASY-BAKE  OVEN. 

It's  getting  dark  now.  Ill  have  to  stop  writing,  or  111  need  a  LIGHT  BULB 
to  see  what  I  write  with  my  KEYBOARD! 


*   •  * 


THINK  MORE  ABOUT  IT:  There  are  more  differences  between  our  world  and 
Margaret's  world  than  just  using  different  objects  for  work,  play,  and  travel. 
People  in  the  past  and  people  in  the  present  might  have  different  ideas  about 
the  proper  activities  for  boys  and  girls,  the  best  kind  of  government,  or  the 
most  important  things  to  achieve  in  life. 

Write  a  journal  page  describing  your  hopes  and  dreams.  Then  write  another 
journal  page  for  Margaret  that  shows  how  her  hopes  and  dreams  might  have 
been  the  same  or  different. 
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THE  TRYON  HOUSEHOLD 


Today  we  depend  on  electricity  to  power  household  tasks.  In  the  1700s,  however,  the  only 
household  power  source  was  people  power!   Servants  were  the  almost  invisible  energy 
source  keeping  the  Palace  running  smoothly. 

The  housekeeper  helped  the  steward  buy 
supplies  and  keep  household  accounts.  She 
supervised  the  maidservants,  like  the 
laundry  maid  and  the  scullery  maid 
(dishwasher).  The  steward  supervised  the 
lower  male  servants,  like  the  footman,  who 
waited  at  table,  and  the  groom,  who  cared 
for  the  horses.  A  lady's  maid  helped  Mrs. 
Tryon  dress,  and  a  valet  assisted  the 
governor.  A  cook  prepared  meals  for  both 
the  Tryons  and  the  household  servants. 

When  William  Tryon  first  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1764,  he  brought  some  of  his 
servants,  including  Turner,  "my  trusty 
servant  George,"  and  the  cook  Pierre  Le 
Blanc.  Tryon  also  bought  slaves,  including 
Tom  and  Surry. 


After  the  Tryons  moved  to  New  York 
in  1771,  their  servants  included 
housekeeper  Patty  Hatch,  steward 
Malcolm  Mclsaac,  lady's  maid  Ann 
Patterson,  footman  Moses  Marden, 
servant  Isaac  Depeuy,  slave  Tom,  and 
three  maids  named  Elizabeth  Laycock, 
Elizabeth  Dudley,  and  Elizabeth  Garrett. 


We  don't  know  who  the  Tryons' 
servants  were  at  the  Palace  from  1770  to 
1771,  but  we  do  know  they  worked 
hard! 
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A  GOOD  SERVANT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

Can  you  find  good  servants  for  the  Tryons?  Look  in  the  puzzle  for  the 
names  and  job  titles  of  the  servants,  which  are  printed  in  bold  in  the  story. 
Circle  the  names  of  the  North  Carolina  servants  in  blue,  circle  the  names  of 
the  New  York  servants  in  red,  and  circle  the  job  titles  of  servants  in  black. 
Remember  that  the  Tryons  had  a  slave  named  Tom  in  both  places;  circle  his 
name  in  blue  the  first  time  you  find  it  and  in  red  the  second  time. 
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ye  Otde  Jeopardye: 

A  post-visit  activity  for  the  classroom 


"Ye  Olde  Jeopardye"  is  a  fun  way  for  your  students  to  review  what  they  learned  on  their 
Tryon  Palace  field  trip.  Five  categories  ask  students  to  identify  the  names  of  Palace 
personalities  ("First  Names  First"),  the  job  titles  of  Palace  workers  ("What's  My  Job?"),  the 
rooms  associated  with  various  activities  in  the  Palace  ("Room  by  Room"),  the  objects  of  daily 
life  ("Colonial  Technology"),  and  facts  about  Governor,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tryon  ("The  Tryon 
Family").  An  optional  sixth  category  covers  information  from  the  New  Bern  Academy,  which 
you  may  also  visit  during  your  Tryon  Palace  trip. 

Write  the  categories  and  the  point  values  (100-500)  in  a  grid  on  the  chalkboard.  Assign  one 
student  to  keep  score.  Divide  students  into  three  teams.  Player  #1  of  Team  A  selects  a  category 
and  a  point  value.  The  scorekeeper  then  erases  that  square  from  the  grid.  The  teacher  reads 
the  "answer,"  and  player  #1  responds  in  the  form  of  a  question.  If  player  #1  misses,  the  next 
two  players  on  Team  A  have  a  chance  to  respond.  If  they  are  stumped.  Team  B  has  a  chance  to 
"steal."  Play  then  begins  again  with  Team  B  and  passes  to  Team  C  in  turn,  eventually  giving 
every  student  a  chance  to  play. 

Teams  earn  points  for  correct  responses  but  (to  simplify  scoring)  do  not  lose  points  for 
incorrect  responses.  The  team  with  the  most  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  the  official 
winner — but  all  of  the  students  actually  win  by  reinforcing  what  they  learned  on  the  trip! 

YE  OLDE  JEOPARDYE:  ANSWERS  AND  QUESTIONS 


First  Names  First 

100     Governor  Tryon's  first  name 

What  was   "William"? 

200      Tryon's  daughter's  name 
What  was  "Margaret"? 

300      Mrs.  Tryon's  first  name 

What  was  "Margaret"? 

400      The  king  of  England  in  Tryon's   time 
Who  was  George  III? 

500      One  of  two  slaves  owned  by 
Tryon,  whose  name  we  know 
Who  was  Surry?    or  Who  was 
Tom? 


What's  My  Job? 

100      She  boiled  the  sheets  and  hung 
them  out  to  dry 

Who  was  the  laundry 
maid? 

200      She  cleaned  the  pots  and  pans 

Who  was  the  scullery 
maid? 

300       He  or  she  used  spits,  a  clock  jack,  and 
a  reflector  oven 

Who  was  the  cook? 

400      John  Hawks's  profession 
What  was  an  architect? 

500      Isaac  Edwards's  job 

What  was  a  secretary? 
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Room  by  Room 
100 


Governor  Tryon  had  more  than  400 
books  here 

What  was  the  Library? 


200      The  youngest  Tryon  might  have  kept 
her  doll,  her  tea  set,  or  her  spinning 
wheel  here 

What  was  Margaret's  bedroom? 

300      Where  Isaac  Edwards  wrote  out  the 
governor's  letters 

What  was  the  Secretary's  Office? 

400      The  room  where  the  governor  met 
with  government  officials  to  discuss 
laws 

What  was  the  Council  Chamber? 

500       A  room  for  tea,  music,  or  after- 
dinner  conversation 
What  was  the  Parlor? 


The  Tryon  Family 

100      The  family  member  who  hired  an 
architect  to  build  the  Palace 
Who  was   Governor  Tryon? 

200       The  family  member  who  played  the 
harpsichord  and  the  organ 
Who  was  Mrs.  Tryon? 

300       The  family  member  who  died  at  age 
thirty 

Who  was  (daughter)  Margaret 
Tryon? 

400      The  family  member  who  wrote  a 
book  about  military  fortifications 
Who  was  Mrs.  Tryon? 

500      The  family  member  who  disliked 

hot  weather  and  was  frequently  sick 
before  getting  used  to  the  climate 
Who  was   Governor  Tryon? 


Colonial  Technology 

100       Made  from  wax,  they  could  light  up  a 
room 

What  were  candles? 

200      It  brought  the  governor  from 
England  to  North  Carolina 
What  was  a  ship? 

300       People  did  most  of  their  cooking 
with  it 

What  was  the  fireplace? 

400      It  made  cotton,  flax,  or  wool  into 
thread 

What  was  a  spinning  wheel? 

500       It  brought  light  into  the  Great  Stairs 
Hall 

What  was  a  skylight? 


The  New  Bern  Academy 

100      Where  the  youngest  students 
practiced  writing  ABC's 
What  was  a  sand  tray? 

200      What  the  Academy  was  used  for  in 
the  Civil  War 

What  was  a  hospital? 

300       It's  the  tallest  object  on  exhibit 

What  is  a  portico?     ("Doorway 
is  OK  too.) 

400      The  Indian  name  for  the  land  where 
New  Bern  is  now 

What  was   Chatooka? 

500       African  Americans  might  have  used 
these  to  pound  rice 

What  were  a  mortar  and  a  pestle? 
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POST- VISIT  ACTIVITY:    A  TRYON 
PALACE  PUZZLE 

Circle  the  letter  of  the  best  answer  for  each  question.  If  you 
answer  all  the  questions  correctly,  the  letters  will  spell  out 
the  name  of  Governor  Tryon's  personal  secretary. 

Before  William  Tryon  was  governor  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  (G)  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  (H)  the  captain  of  a  British  navy  ship  (I)  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

In  1764,  William  Tryon  came  to  North  Carolina  with  (P)  his  wife  Margaret  (Q)  his  daughter 
Margaret  (R)  the  architect  John  Hawks  (S)  all  of  the  above. 

Tryon  wanted  New  Bern  to  be  (A)  the  permanent  capital  for  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  (B)  the 
capital  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  (C)  the  capital  city  for  all  the  colonies. 

The  Palace  was  (A)  a  home  for  the  governor  and  a  meeting  place  for  the  council  (B)  a  meeting  place 
for  the  council  and  the  assembly  (C)  just  a  home  for  the  governor. 

The  Tryons'  servants  at  the  Palace  probably  were  (Z)  free  servants  that  the  Tryons  brought  from 
England  (A)  free  servants  hired  in  North  Carolina  (B)  African  American  slaves  that  Tryon 
purchased  in  North  Carolina  (C)  all  of  the  above. 

Mrs.  Tryon  was  interested  in  (D)  watercolor  painting  (E)  military  fortifications  (F)  playing  the 
violin. 

The  Regulators  were  a  group  of  settlers  in  western  North  Carolina  who  were  angry  about  (C)  being 
ruled  by  King  George  III  (D)  paying  high  taxes  and  having  local  officials  take  advantage  of  them  (E) 
having  to  wear  regular  uniforms. 

Governor  Tryon  led  the  militia  against  the  Regulators  because  (W)  the  Regulators  led  riots  that  put 
people's  lives  and  property  in  danger  (X)  he  didn't  like  Americans  (Y)  he  wanted  to  keep  the 
colonies  from  breaking  away  from  England. 

After  he  was  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Tryon  became  the  governor  of  (Y)  South  Carolina  (Z) 
Virginia  (A)  New  York. 

The  last  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina  was  (R)  Josiah  Martin  (S)  Alexander  Martin  (T) 
Abner  Nash. 

This  president  attended  a  ball  at  the  Palace  during  his  tour  of  the  southern  states  in  1791:  (C) 
Thomas  Jefferson   (D)  George  Washington  (E)  John  Adams. 

Tryon  Palace  was  reconstructed  because  the  original  Palace  (R)  was  blown  up  during  the  American 
Revolution  (S)  burned  down  in  1798  (T)  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  the  1950s. 
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CHRISTMAS 

CUSTOMS: 

CHANGING 

THROUGH 

TIME 

Everyone  loves  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas.  What 
would  Christmas  be 
without  bulging  stockings, 
fragrant  Christmas  trees, 
and  the  strains  of  our 
favorite  carols?  There's  a 
comforting  feeling  about 
traditions  that  have  come 
down  through  the 
centuries  unchanged.  To  be 
sure,  candles  have  been 
replaced  by  electric  lights, 
and  fresh  pine  garlands 
replaced  with  plastic  and 
tinsel,  but  otherwise  hasn't 
Christmas  always  been  the 
same?  Not  quite! 

So  many  Christmas 
traditions  trace  their 
beginnings  to  ancient 
customs,  we  often  assume 
that  Christmas  has  been 
celebrated  exactly  the  same 
way  throughout  history. 
Actually,  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  has  changed  a 
great  deal  over  time. 

In  the  colonial  period, 
Christmas  was  either 
ignored  or  celebrated 
mainly  as  a  time  of 
feasting.    In  the  Victorian 
era,  people  revived  many 
of  the  medieval  Christmas 
customs  that  had  been 
forgotten  for  centuries. 


Dancers  make  their  "courtesies"  in  the  Palace  Council  .Chamber. 
Balls  and  entertainments  were  an  important  part  of  the  colonial 
Christmas    celebration. 


Today  we  enjoy  a  mixture  of  traditions  from  the  past  and  the 
present.  Let's  take  a  look  at  some  snapshots  from  the  American 
album  of  Christmases  Past. 

Christmas  in  the  1700s 

In  early  New  England,  most  Puritan  settlers  didn't  even 
acknowledge  Christmas  as  a  holiday.   Settlers  in  the  southern 
colonies,  however,  celebrated  Christmas  with  festive  gatherings. 
Phillip  Fithian,  a  Virginia  plantation  tutor,  wrote  in  1773: 
"Nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  of  in  conversation,  but  the  Balls,  the 
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Fox-hunts,  the  fine 
entertainments,  and  the 
good  fellowship,  which  are 
to  be  exhibited  at  the 
approaching  Christmas." 
Christmas  was  also  a  holy 
day  when  many  people 
attended  church  services. 
Children  might  receive 
small  gifts,  like  a  book  or  a 
toy,  on  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  Day-no  visits  from 
Santa  Claus  yet!   Slaves 
and  servants  might  receive 
a  few  coins  or  necessities 
like  clothing. 

Only  a  few  people  in 
German-settled  areas  had 
Christmas  trees.   Other 
people  may  have  decorated 
their  homes  with  a  little 
fresh  greenery.  Their 
decorations  would  probably 
seem  plain  to  twentieth- 
century  eyes.  Special 
imported  fruits  like 
oranges  or  pineapples  were 
shared  with  company  as  a 
gesture  of  hospitality.   Fruit 
was  too  expensive  to  waste 
by  decorating  with  it! 
Today  just  for  fun,  we 
decorate  Tryon  Palace  with 
fruit  and  other 
arrangements  much 
fancier  than  the  Tryons 
would  have  had,  but  our 
John  Wright  Stanly  House 
gives  a  more  realistic 
glimpse  of  Christmas  in 
the  1700s. 

Christmas  in  the  1830s 

During  the  1800s, 
Christmas  became  more  of 
a  gift-giving  holiday. 
American  children  were 


waiting  for  Santa  Claus  by  at  least  1822,  the  year  that  Clement  C. 
Moore  wrote  his  famous  poem  "A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas." 

Remember  how  Moore's  "stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care?"   This  new  custom  was  something  that  Susan  Dabney 
Smedes  remembered  from  her  childhood  at  a  Virginia  plantation 
in  the  1830s,  in  a  slightly  different  form:  "One  Christmas  everybody 
hung  up  a  sock  or  stocking;  a  long  line  on  the  hall  staircase.  There 
were  twenty-two  of  them,  white  silk  stockings,  black  silk  stockings, 
thread  and  cotton  and  woolen  socks  and  stockings.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  line  was,  side  by  side  with  the  old-fashioned  home-spun  and 
home-knit  sock  of  the  head  of  the  house,  the  dainty  pink  sock  of 
the  three-weeks-old  baby.   Who  of  that  company  does  not 
remember  the  morning  scramble  over  the  stockings  and  the  notes 


Christmas  became  more  of  a  gift-giving  holiday  during 
the  1800s.  American  children  were  waiting  for  Santa 
Claus  hy  1822. 


in  prose  and  poetry  that  tumbled  out!"  You  can  visit  our  Dixon- 
Stevenson  House  to  see  the  types  of  gifts  the  Dixon  family  might 
have  found  in  their  stockings  in  the  1830s. 

Many  eastern  North  Carolina  slaves,  excused  from  work  during 
the  Christmas  season,  participated  in  their  own  festival,  Jonkonnu. 
Musicians  and  costumed  dancers  approached  plantation  house 
doors  or  traveled  the  streets  of  some  towns,  collecting  money  and 
performing  songs  that  often  made  fun  of  the  social  order. 

Christmas  in  the  Civil  ]Nar 

From  1862  to  1864  New  Bern  celebrated  Christmas  as  a  city  occupied 
by  the  Union  army.  For  local  families  short  of  supplies,  or  Union 
soldiers  far  from  home,  Christmas  held  the  hope-but  not  the 
reality-of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Soldiers'  letters  home  reveal  the  kind  of  Christmas  kept  by  the 
Union  troops  in  New  Bern.   Henry  Clapp  wrote  to  thank  his  family 
for  a  Christmas  package  that  included  gloves,  stockings,  paper  and 
pens,  pies,  canned  milk,  figs,  nuts,  pickles,  and  even  lobster. 
Private  Clapp  spent  Christmas  Day  writing  letters  and  dining 
heartily  with  other  soldiers  on  a  meal  prepared  by  Mary  Jane 
Conner,  a  free  African  American  cook  well  known  in  New  Bern 
for  her  fine  dinners.  [Look  for  her  photograph  in  the  New  Bern 
Academy.]  Private  Clapp  noted  that  his  friend  "Hopkinson  read 
Dickens'  charming  'Christmas  Carol'  in  the  barracks  to  a  delighted 
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audience  of  the  company." 
A  Christmas  Carol  an  old 
and  traditional  story  to  us 
today,  had  been  written 
only  twenty  years  earlier! 

Visit  the  Union  camp  on 
the  grounds  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  for  a  taste  of  the 
soldiers'  daily  lives  and 
Christmas  activities. 

Christmas  in  the  Victorian 
Era 

While  it's  hard  for  us  today 
to  imagine  Christmas 
without  a  Christmas  tree, 
decorated  trees  didn't 
become  widely  popular  in 
America  until  the 
Victorian  period. 
Christmas  trees  were  a 
German  tradition,  and  the 
few  Christmas  trees  found 
in  early  America  were  in 
Moravian  and  German 
settlements. 

But  in  the  1840s  Christmas 
trees  became  popular  in 
England.  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  German  husband. 
Prince  Albert,  decorated 
Christmas  trees  with 
lighted  candles  for  their 
children.  An  American    . 
women's  magazine, 
Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
printed  a  picture  of  the 
royal  family  and  their 
Christmas  tree  in  1850. 
Now  more  Americans 
knew  what  a  Christmas 
tree  looked  like,  although 
only  a  few  people  had 
Christmas  trees  in  their 
own  homes.   It  was  more 


Christmas 
stockings  became 
popular  by  the 
1820s.  Here  they 
hang  in  a 
Victorian 
fireside  setting 
near  a 
gingerbread 
version  of  the 
Stanly  House. 


common  to  have  a  community  tree  at  a  school,  church,  or  Sunday 
school.   The  tree  was  decorated  with  presents  for  all  the  children. 
Everyone  came  to  see  the  tree,  and  then  the  presents  were  given 
out. 

You  can  see  a  schoolroom  Christmas  tree  at  the  New  Bern 
Academy,  much  like  the  one  Francis  Louisa  Goodrich  helped 
decorate  for  her  school  in  western  North  Carolina  in  1892:  "I  have 
been  all  day  doing  up  presents.  When  Miss  Marston  got  home 
from  school  she  helped  me  and  by  nine  o'clock  had  all  the  tree 
presents  assigned-105  twists  of  paper  with  candy  in  them.  On  top  of 
each  we  put  a  motto  paper.  .  .  .  Mr.  B.  brought  some  sticks  of  candy 
and  said  he  had  heard  of  a  ladder  with  a  doll  climbing  up  and  an 
orange  on  top  as  an  effective  ornament  for  a  tree.  We  strove  to 
carry  out  his  idea  and  did  well  we  thought." 

The  families  who  did  have  Christmas  trees  at  home  trimmed  them 
with  homemade  decorations  such  as  popcorn  or  cranberry 
garlands,  paper  cones  filled  with  candy,  or  hand-stitched 
"fancywork"  gifts.    Beginning  in  the  1860s,  people  had  more  store- 
bought  ornaments,  made  of  tin  or  glass.  The  tree  was  often 
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decorated  behind  closed 
doors  by  parents  or  Santa 
Claus,  and  the  candles  on 
the  tree  were  lit  for  only  a 
few  moments  as  the 
children  came  in  for  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  tree.  By 
1900,  one  out  of  every  five 
families  had  a  Christmas 
tree  in  their  home.  You  can 
see  a  Victorian  Christmas 
tree  in  our  Commission 
House. 


Christmas  in  the  1940s 

When  you  visit  the 
Commission  House,  you 
can  compare  the  Victorian 
tree  with  a  1940s  Christmas 
tree.    What's  the  most 
obvious  difference?   It  has 
electric  lights  instead  of 
candles!   The  first  time  a 
Christmas  tree  was 
decorated  with  electric 
lights  was  in  1882,  only 
three  years  after  Thomas 
Edison's  invention  of  the 
light  bulb.  Electric 
Christmas  tree  lights  were 
very  expensive  until  the 
1920s.   By  that  time,  more 
people  had  Christmas  trees 
in  their  homes  and  could 
afford  to  buy  electric  lights 
for  them. 


fruits  that  the  grocer  might  have  in  stock.  On  the  radio,  people 
listened  to  Christmas  music  played  by  big  bands.  A  song  such  as 
"I'll  Be  Home  for  Christmas  (If  Only  in  My  Dreams)"  had  special 
meaning  for  families  whose  sons  or  daughters  were  serving  in 
World  War  II. 


Christmas  Today  at  Tryon  Palace 

The  year  1770  marked  the  only  Christmas  the  Tryons  spent  in  the 
Palace.  They  held  a  ball  on  December  5  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Palace,  as  well  as  the  King's  Birthday.  Modern  Americans 
might  consider  December  5  to  be  part  of  the  Christmas  season,  but 
the  Tryons  probably  celebrated  the  traditional  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas  from  December  25  to  January  6. 

Visit  Tryon  Palace  this  Christmas  and  you'll  see  elaborate 
decorations  of  dried  flowers,  fruit,  and  greenery.  It's  a  blending  of 
old  and  new.  These  materials  were  available  in  colonial  times,  but 
the  arrangements  are  much  fancier  than  anything  that  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Tryon  used  for  Christmas  decorations.  The  Tryons 
probably  decorated  just  with  greenery,  as  shown  in  the  Stanly 
home. 

Placing  candles  in  windows  is  another  Tryon  Palace  tradition  that 
blends  old  and  new.   In  colonial  times,  people  placed  lighted  wax 
candles  in  their  windows  not  for  Christmas  but  for  special 
occasions  such  as  the  King's  Birthday  or  Governor  Tryon's  first 
arrival  in  New  Bern.  In  the  twentieth  century,  this  custom  has 
been  adapted  to  Christmas  and  updated  with  electricity. 

As  you  participate  in  your  own  holiday  celebrations,  think  about 
the  customs  you  enjoy  most.  Today's  favorite  "old-fashioned" 
Christmas  traditions  are   really  a  mixture  from  many  time  periods. 
Understanding  the  traditions  of  each  era  helps  us  see  the  many 
meanings  this  holiday  has  had  for  the  people  who  have  celebrated 
it.    # 


While  the  United  States 
was  fighting  World  War  II, 
people  on  the  home  front 
made  Christmas  bright 
despite  rationing  and 
shortages,  using  recipes 
such  as  "Ingenuity  Cake." 
This  upside-down  cake 
could  be  made  with  any 
one  of  five  Libby's  canned 


[Teacher's  note:  Christmas  tour  dates  vary  each  year.  For 
information  on  planning  a  Christmas  visit  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens,  see  page  4.] 
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A  CHRISTMAS  QUIZ 


Take  this  quiz  and  test  your  Christmas  IQ!  Circle  the  letter  of  the  best  answer  for 
each  question.  If  you  answer  all  the  questions  correctly,  the  letters  will  spell  out  the 
name  of  someone  who  never  visited  the  Tryons  at  Christmas. 

1.  People  in  the  1700s  decorated  for  Christmas  with  (Q)  large  displays  of  fruit 
(R)  electric  lights  (S)  simple  greenery. 

2.  When  the  Stanly  family  celebrated  Christmas  in  the  1780s,  they  probably  had 
(Z)  a  Christmas  tree  (A)  small  toys  for  the  children  and  a  few  coins  for  the  slaves 
(B)  Christmas  stockings. 

3.  In  the  1800s,  families  hung  their  stockings   (L)  by  the  chimney  with  care 
(M)  along  the  hall  staircase  (N)  in  either  place. 

4.  At  Christmastime  in  the  1800s,  African  American  slaves  went  from  house  to 
house  performing  songs  that  sometimes  made  fun  of  their  masters,  in  a  celebration 
called  (S)  Kwanzaa   (T)  Jonkonnu  (U)  caroling. 

5.  Union  soldiers  occupying  New  Bern  during  the  Civil  War  read  this  book  by 
Charles  Dickens:    (Y)  A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas  (Z)  Oliver  Twist  (A)  A  Christmas 
Carol. 

6.  In  the  1850s,  the  most  likely  place  in  America  to  see  a  Christmas  tree  was 
(B)  at  home  (C)  at  school  or  church  (D)  at  the  mall. 

7.  Which  of  these  decorations  would  NOT  be  on  a  Victorian  Christmas  tree? 
Q)  lighted  candles  (K)  handmade  gifts  (L)  plastic  reindeer. 

8.  Because  of  wartime  shortages  in  the  1940s,  people  might  have  eaten  a  dessert 
called  (A)  Ingenuity  Cake  (B)  Victory  Pudding  (C)  American  Pie. 

9.  The  decorations  in  Tryon  Palace  today   (T)  are  exactly  like  the  Tryons  would 
have  had   (U)  are  made  from  colonial  materials  but  are  fancier  than  true  colonial 
decorations   (V)  contain  no  natural  plant  materials. 

10.  In  colonial  times,  people  would  have  been  most  likely  to  put  candles  in  their 
windows  to  celebrate   (R)  Halloween  (S)  the  King's  Birthday  (T)  Christmas. 
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THE   MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB:   DIS-MYTHING 
"PEOPLE  WERE  SHORTER  BACK  THEN" 

''How  did  people  fit  in  those  short  beds?  They  must  have  been  shorter  back  then. 
"People  must  have  been  a  lot  shorter  back  then,  because  the  ceilings  are  so  low." 
"Look  at  that  tiny  ball  gown.  Nobody  today  could  fit  in  that." 


These  are  comments 
frequently  made  by  visitors  to 
historic  houses.  Everyone 
knows  that  people  are  taller 
today-but,  like  many  of  the 
things  "everyone  knows," 
this  story  has  an  element  of 
myth  to  it.  Were  people  really 
shorter  back  then?  And  if  so, 
how  much  shorter? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we 
first  need  to  decide  how  far 
"back  then"  we  want  to  look. 
The  average  height  of  white 
American  men  born 
between  1720  and  1740  was 
5  feet  6  inches;  those  born  in 
the  1750s  averaged  5  feet  6  1/2 
inches  to  5  feet  7  inches. 
Heights  actually  dropped  in 
the  1800s,  reaching  a  low  of 
5  feet  5  inches  late  in  the 
century.  Why  did  this 
happen? 

Improved  diet  through  the 
colonial  era  probably  helped 
people  reach  their  potential 
heights  and  grow  taller  than 
their  English  cousins. 
Urbanization  in  the  1800s 
increased  problems  connected 
with  sanitation  and  public 
health,  which  apparently 
affected  growth  rates. 

Not  until  World  War  II  did 
white  American  men  regain 
their  Revolutionary  War 
heights.  Today's  average 


height  for  men  is  5  feet  8  inches. 
It's  true,  then,  that  people  once 
averaged  one  to  two  inches 
shorter  than  we  do,  gaining 
height  through  the  1700s,  losing 
it  in  the  1800s,  and  regaining  it, 
plus  a  little  extra,  in  our  time. 

But  when  it  comes  to  height, 
what  does  "average"  mean, 
anyway?  In  the  1700s,  just  as 
today,  many  individual  people 
were  taller  or  shorter  than 
society's  average.  Some  of 
colonial  America's  tall  men, 
such  as  George  Washington 
(6  feet  2  inches)  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  (6  feet  2  1/2  inches), 
were  taller  than  the  average 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
shorter  than  today's  basketball 
players,  but  actually  as  tall  as  or 
taller  than  many  American  men 
are  now! 

What  about  those  tiny  clothes, 
short  beds  and  low  ceilings?  Can 
we  still  assume  that  differences 
in  height  account  for  the 
variations  we  notice?  Probably 
not.  Low  ceilings  were 
sometimes  adaptations  to 
climate  (low-ceilinged  rooms 
were  easier  to  heat  in  areas  with 
cold  winters)  or  to  economics 
(many  people  could  not  afford  a 
large-scale,  high-ceilinged 
house).  Clothing  was  often  cut 
down  to  fit  younger  family 
members  until  it  was  worn  out 
or  too  small  to  fit  anyone  else. 
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Worn-out  garments  were 
eventually  thrown  away,  but 
the  too-small-to-resize 
garments  might  be  saved-to 
end  up  in  a  museum  collection 
one  day.  And  while  some 
antique  beds  are  sized 
differently  from  ours,  they  are 
often  not  as  short  as  they 
appear.  Eighteenth-century  bed 
lengths  and  widths  were  not 
standardized,  as  they  are  today, 
so  a  wide  bed  can  look 
unusually  short  to  us, 
especially  if  it  is  dwarfed  by  tall 
bedposts  and  heavy  bed 
hangings. 

So  it  seems  that  the  difference 
in  people's  height  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  is  not  as  great  as  most 
people  mean  when  they  say 
"People  were  shorter  back 
then."  And  remember — if  you 
ever  happen  to  meet  the  ghost 
of  a  colonial  person  during  a 
visit  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens — you  might 
have  to  look  up!  # 

(Statistics  on  average  heights  from 
Lorena  Walsh,  1992  Colonial 
Williamsburg  conference  "Common 
People  and  Their  Material  World." 
George  Washington's  height  from 
Mount  Vernon  library  staff.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  height  from  Linda 
Baumgarten,  "Jefferson's  Clothing," 
The  Magazine  Antiques,  July  1993.) 


